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To the Friends of L. C. Walker: 


When the world lost a man with the vital person- 
ality, the uncompromising integrity, the breadth of 
vision, the genius for business, and the passion for 
excellence in everything he undertook, which were 
characteristics of the late L. C. Walker... 

It seemed fitting to his long-time business associ- 
ates that a modest volume appraising his contribution 
to his times be prepared as a memorial to him and 
an inspiration to his friends. 

No one was quite so well qualified to undertake 
such an assignment as Robert R. Updegraff, who 
collaborated with Mr. Walker in the writing of his 
two books, and was close to him over a long period. 

“Make L. C. Walker live in the memories of those 
who knew and worked with him,” Mr. Updegraff 
was charged. “Picture him just as he was, with his 
wholchearted devotion to his business and his com- 
munity, his indomitable courage and fortitude, and 
the satisfaction he took in serving his fellow men 
... Not overlooking his foibles and idiosyncrasies.” 

We feel thar the author has done this well, and 
we are happy to share with you the Appreciation 
he has written. 


Business Associates or L. C. WaLker 


Muskecon, Micnican 


The author of this Appreciation, Robert R. Updegraff, was actively 
associated with Mr. Walker in a number of his interests from 1928 
until 1941, and kept in touch with him throughout the rest of his life. 
So many men and women shared in Mr. Walker’s business career, and 
his many and varied outside interests and activities, that to mention by 
name all who have a claim on his memory would have made this a 
catalog of personalities, rather than an Appreciation of an individual. 
The author acknowledges with deep gratitude the assistance of many 
of these people. Without their aid his task would have been impossible 
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L. C. Walker — Businessman 


His NAME was Louis Carlisle Walker but comparatively few 
people, outside of his home community where it was played 
up by the local newspaper, knew it. To most of his friends 
and to the business world he was simply L. C. Walker. When 
he died, on October 5, 1963, two of his long-time friends in 
the East passed over his obituary in The New York Times 
because the two-column heading recorded the death of Louis 
Carlisle Walker. They knew no one by that name. 

He preferred to be known by his “business name,” because, 
by instinct and inclination he was a businessman first and last. 

However, be it said to his credit, all his life, business was to 
him a means rather than an end. Through its payroll a success- 
ful business enterprise helped to support the families of its 
people and the community in which it was a corporate citizen. 
Through its taxes it helped to provide local, state and national 
services. Through its purchases of raw materials, services and 
machinery it contributed to the success of other businesses, 
and thus aided the economy. Through its products it served 
the interests and welfare of its customers. Through its earning 
power it provided profitable employment for capital. 

In Mr. Walker’s code, everybody at interest had to benefit 
if a business was to be considered truly successful. 


Pew AMERICAN ENTERPRISES had a humbler or more casual 
beginning than the Shaw-Walker business. Here is the story, 
as Mr. Walker told it with characteristic simplicity to one of 
his young associates a few years before his death: 

“Back in 1898 Arch Shaw and I met at the Grand Rapids 
Desk Company, where we both worked for Fred Macey. 
Macey was employed by the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
but had some other irons in the fire, among them selling desks 
by mail. He wanted to get into the card index business, too. 

“Tt happened that was also Arch Shaw’s interest. He and 
Charlie Wilson had been trying to make and sell a card index 
in Jackson, Michigan, but they hadn’t been able to make a go 
of it. So Macey had employed him to help sell desks by mail. 
This was a few months after I went to work for Macey. 

“One night after work I hopped on the back of a dray to 
ride to the end of the streetcar line, dangling my legs over the 
tailgate. Arch Shaw jumped up beside me. That’s how we met. 

“At the time we did not suspect it, but that was the begin- 
ning of the Shaw-Walker business. From then on we were 
thrown together in our day’s work, and we got along very 
well. Since both of us were alone in a strange town, we spent 
a great deal of our time together outside of business hours. 

“There came a day when we could see no future for our- 
selves in working for Macey, and we began to talk of going 
into business together. It happened that a group of the busi- 
nessmen of Muskegon, Michigan, were offering a Bonus Plan to 
attract new business enterprises to that city. 

“You might say that we organized Shaw-Walker to give 
reality to our application for a bonus of twenty-five hundred 
dollars. Arch Shaw was twenty-three and I had just observed 
my twenty-fourth birthday. We thought we might make and 


sell a little card index system which seemed to have possi- 
bilities for use in almost every type of business. That was 
back in the year 1899. 

“We had no factory or merchandise stock, and a good deal 
less than a thousand dollars in cash between us. This, and 
the twenty-five hundred dollar Muskegon Bonus, was all the 
money that was put into the business. It wasn’t enough, so 
we set out to cultivate the bankers. 

“Our shop, when we got it set up, was primitive. We had 
two Gordon presses, a cutting machine, and two foot-power 
tabbers. With these five pieces of machinery, installed in 
two vacant stores, we proposed to cut and print index cards 
to go into our little desk boxes — if we could sell them. The 
little boxes we had made by Macey. 

“Meanwhile, also working for the Grand Rapids Desk 
Company had been a man by the name of A. B. Nevins. One 
evening as Arch and | were riding home from work on the 
streetcar, this young man had been standing in front of us, 
hanging onto a strap, and he overheard us talking about start- 
ing a business of our own. After thinking it over, he ap- 
proached us and asked if he could have a job in our new 
business. We took him on, little realizing that he would spend 
his life with the company, and one day be head of all manu- 
facturing and a Director of the company. 

“Our sales tools were six typewriters and six young men 
and women to operate them, and a couple of mailing lists. It 
was our belief that each sales letter should be individually 
typed, and our six typists vied with each other to see who 
could type the most letters in a ten-hour day. Each letter 
closed with some such plea as ‘Wrap $1.95 in this letter and 
return it for your Shaw-Walker Card System.’ 


“We didn’t know it then, but our little card indexes, in 
their desk boxes, were introducing the idea of ‘systems’ into 
American business. 

“We had no grandiose plan for becoming a national insti- 
tution. In fact, we had no plan at all. We were just trying 
to find something we could sell to pay the $18.00 per week 
that Arch Shaw drew, being married, and the $12.00 I drew, 
being single. 

“But troubles quickly developed. When Fred Macey 
learned that two of his former employees were selling a line 
of card index boxes of their own, he said, ‘Boys, I’m not 
going to make any more boxes for you at the Grand Rapids 
Desk Company. I will give you thirty days to get out of 
the business.’ 

“The fuse on this ultimatum was so short that it threat- 
ened tragedy for our tiny business. The Grand Rapids Desk 
Company was our only source of cabinets, and without cabi- 
nets we didn’t have anything to sell. This crisis forced us to 
go into the cabinet business ourselves.” 


Ir was THus that Messrs. Shaw and Walker launched their 
little business — on a sea of financial worry. There was never 
enough money; the bank account seemed to be chronically 
overdrawn. At times they used to wait anxiously for the mail 
to come in, hoping that there would be remittances that 
would help them to meet the week’s payroll. Usually the 
young enterprisers were several months behind in paying 
their bills. It took all their persuasive powers to keep from 
having their electric power turned off when they were ten 
months in arrears. But they plugged along, doggedly, with 
faith in their “systems” idea. 


Because there were no business magazines in which they 
could advertise their wares, in the latter part of the year 
1900 they started their own little magazine —a pocket-size 
house organ which, appropriately enough, they christened 
SYSTEM. This little periodical was the first strictly busi- 
ness publication in the world. Unwittingly they were pio- 
necring in business journalism, which was to become so 
important to the economic development of our country. 


Tut year 1903 saw the start of an important new chapter in 
the careers of the two young partners. Arch Shaw, being by 
temperament more publisher than manufacturer, decided to 
take SYSTEM to Chicago in 1903 and build it into a business 
magazine, supported by the advertising of other firms desirous 
of expanding their markets. He retained an interest in Shaw- 
Walker, and agreed to spend half his time on its affairs. L. C. 
Walker remained in Muskegon and devoted the remainder 
of his life to the building of the Shaw-Walker business. 
Gradually the publishing business absorbed more and more 
of Arch Shaw’s time and attention. The half-time arrange- 
ment seems to have been of very short duration, for L. C. 
Walker soon took over the operation of the business. 
Though they went their. separate ways, throughout their 
lives the two men held each other in high esteem, exchanging 


ideas and viewpoints. Mr. Shaw continued as a Director and 
contributed his counsel on the firm’s national advertising up 
to the time of his death in 1962. 

Meanwhile, all through the early history of Shaw-Walker, 
the business was “operated on nerve and credit,” as one of the 
company’s later treasurers expressed it succinctly. There was 
seldom much of a balance in the bank accounts — sometimes 
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As a BUSINESSMAN L. C. Walker developed to be something 
of a maverick. He had his own ideas of how a business should 
be run, and he ran Shaw-Walker that way. 

He was naturally ingenious and innovative, and believed 
that a manufacturer should create ew ideas and develop new 
methods. Rather than introduce a product in the Shaw- 
Walker line similar to what was already being offered by 
other companies in the industry, he would insist on research- 
ing the function of the product, its design, and its construc- 
ton. He refused to add any item to the line unless or until 
it was an improvement over anything on the market. 

© Recently a Shaw-Walker dealer of long standing quoted 
a remark Mr. Walker once made to him: “If we can’t make 
it better than our competitors, then we won’t make the 
damn thing.” This same dealer summed up Mr. Walker as a 
businessman in these words: “In his ability to see the market 
needs ahead of others he was unique. And, having reached 


a decision, he had the determination and the courage to ‘put 
it across’ ahead of others. 
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should give him the benefit of our long years as specialists 
and manufacturer only what we know he should have. 

He would have nothing to do with the cheap or the shoddy. 
He insisted on using the best materials for each particular 
purpose, no matter how revolutionary, rather than sticking 
to a material which the market had already accepted, and 
he refused to be tied to traditional production methods or 
processes. 

He pioneered in the office-equipment industry in the use 
of spot-welding. The adoption of a special linoleum to be 
rolled around the edge of the working top of the first Shaw- 
Walker steel desk, and the development of a specially formu- 
lated high-carbon steel for filing cabinet drawer-slides, are 
other typical examples. 

It was, in fact, characteristic of him that he was eternally 
challenging the way things were designed or made. His phi- 
losophy as a manufacturer of office equipment and supplies 
was that anything that was in common use could be improved 
in somte respect. 


STEEL FILING CABINETS made their appearance on the market 
early in the century. They were crude affairs and it was 
little wonder that the business world was slow to adopt them. 

The first steel filing cabinet incorporating Mr. Walker’s 
engineering concept was brought out in 1913. 

Thereby hangs the tale of one of the most famous slogans 
in the business world — “Built Like a Skyscraper.” 

Mr. Walker and the company’s chief designer were walk- 
ing in lower Broadway, New York, one day — presumably 
about 1912 — when they passed the Woolworth Building, then 
under construction. 
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Pointing up to the steel structure, the designer observed, 
“That is the way we are building our new steel filing cabinet. 
We don’t depend on heavy steel panels to support the slides 
and drawers. We build a strong steel frame to do that, and 
then apply steel panels to cover the frame and protect the 
contents. It’s built just like a skyscraper.” 

Thus was the famous slogan born. Later it was registered 
as part of the trade-mark. 

In the file pertaining to this trade-mark are some notes of 
a demonstration by Mr. Walker before a group of Shaw- 
Walker salesmen, back in 1914, which were made by his 
secretary and form part of the record of the trade-mark appli- 
cation. Because they so marvelously reveal L. C. Walker in 
his role as master salesman, and at the same time explain the 
famous Shaw-Walker 1070 Steel File, the author resists the 
temptation to edit them. Let them speak for themselves out 
of the past: 

“Tn starting to demonstrate the case you should make a 
point of how they have been in the past. It has been 
customary to make steel files like an ordinary cake box. 

If you put the cake box on its side and remove the door 
and insert drawers you have the customary plan of build- 
ing stecl files. 

“Instead of following the flimsy cake-box method 
building this case, we have built it like a skyscraper. You 
have probably seen a skyscraper building before the walls 
were up or the floor was laid, and noted that it consisted 
of nothing but girders and posts. This case without the 
ends, back or bottom consists of nothing but girders and 
posts. (Then you should have a sample to show, so that 
he can see a picture of the skyscraper building. ) 

“The most important part of a building is the corner 
of it. We have given a great deal of thought to building 


the corner of this case. This sample shows how it is built. 
The basis of this corner is a 3-way angle which is cut 
out of a solid piece of metal — not even spot-welded. One 
leg receives the bottom sill of the case, the other leg 
receives the end sill, and the other receives the steel post. 
These are all intermembered by spot-welding. Even with- 
out the spot-welding they have the strength which would 
be required, but in addition to this, we spot-weld it in 
eight different places, making it one piece of steel. 

“The other point that ought to be brought out is the 
sill. (You should have a sample of this.) This shows you 
the sill of the case which has the same purpose as the 
girder on the steel building. If you have ever seen a steel 
building before it was completed, you must have noticed 
that the girders were made the same as this. It is a post 
with one open side, or a channel. Not only do we make 
the sill in this manner but we support it by having it rest 
on the slat of the section below so that the interlock 
forms a double sill construction. As an example of what 
this will stand — Here is a photograph. 

“If you do that right you will give him an idea or a 
picture of a steel building. Then you can go right into 
your selling talk. 

“That Alen is built like a skyscraper. There is a frame- 
work built up of a sill, corner post and upright division 
and that structural work there is complete in itself and 
furnishes all the strength for the file. In between these 
members, we fill in just the same as in a building they fill 
in with conerete, terra-cotta and brick. It is the bottom 
back and side panels, that is all. They don’t enter into 
the construction.” 

But that is not the end of the story. After the slogan 


was adopted, at an advertising conference in Mr. Walker's 
office one morning, someone suggested illustrating the great 
strength which results from the built-like-a-skyscraper con- 
cept by having a man jumping in an open file drawer. 
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No sooner suggested than one of the salesmen present 
was elected to do the jumping, while the rest of the group 
steadied the cabinet. Thus the jumping figure was developed. 

A drawing was made of this. Then it was decided to tie 
it back to the Woolworth Building. This was done by super- 
imposing the cabinet with the jumping figure against a pic- 
ture of the unfinished Woolworth Building, accompanied by 
the legend, “Built Like a Skyscraper.” 

Thus did one of the most graphic trade-marks in America 
evolve — out of the product. 


THE FILE ITSELF was an immediate success. Within five years 
wood filing cabinets were obsolete. 

Meanwhile, about 1907, the steel desk had made its appear- 
ance in the business world. With characteristic caution, Mr. 
Walker watched its reception. The early users found steel 
desks cold, ugly, noisy and cheap looking. He felt that the 
idea was sound, and promptly launched a program of research 
and experimentation. 

It was not until 1929 that he was satisfied that his engineer- 
ing department had designed a desk that overcame all of the 
objections to steel desks, and had the most comfortable work- 
ing top of any desk on the market, wood or steel. 

He was one of the first to sense that “the most valuable 
commodity in business is a minute.” His new steel desk was 
“organized” to be clutter-proof and save the user both time 
and motions. 

Under the appropriate name, Skyscraper Desk, it was in- 
troduced to the public at the National Business Show in 
New York in the Fall of 1929, at the beginning of the Great 
Depression. So strong was its appeal that it won swift ac- 
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ceptance in spite of the depression, and promptly began to 
displace wood desks. 

Still not satisfied, with typical suspicion of the traditional, 
Mr. Walker then initiated a study of the working height of 
office desks, in relation to the posture and working comfort 
of the user. This study revealed that the 30%-inch desk, 
which had been standard for generations, was too high by an 
inch and a half; that working at a desk 29 inches high per- 
mitted sitting in a lower desk chair and was less fatiguing. 
Also, it allowed more natural blood circulation in the worker’s 
feet and legs. 

In 1937 he quietly introduced a 29-inch-high desk in a 
model for executives. For three years more than 200 execu- 
tives used this new low desk on a test basis. The test proved 
conclusively that this was the correct working height. So, 
in 1941 the new 29-inch height was adopted for all Shaw- 
Walker desks. Within a year it became the accepted stand- 
ard in the office furniture industry. 


L. C. Waker was not a bit afraid of his competitors, no 
matter how big or how aggressive they might be. 

He used to drum into his business associates a piece of 
advice which is both universal and timeless in its application: 
“Never allow your envy of a competitor’s success to influence 
you in your next move.” 

Though one of the “smalls” in the industry for many 
years, he was a really tough competitor. Part of his tough- 
ness was due to his independence, but perhaps an even more 
important part was his ingrained respect for the value of a 
dollar, acquired through years of being short of working 
capital. This made him chronically cost-conscious. 
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Knowing that any business organization has to be brought 
up short every so often or overhead costs would get out of 
hand, on one occasion he called in his Office Manager and 
told him he wanted the office overhead cut by 50 percent. 
Quite understandably, that individual protested that such a 
cut was utterly out of the question; that it might be possible 
to trim it 10 or 15 percent but — 

“Fifty percent,” Mr. Walker insisted. 

Neither the exact percent of savings achieved, nor details 
of the economies effected, are available today, but probably 
no business ever went through a more drastic orgy of ex- 
pense cutting. 

Some of the wastes turned up by this characteristic L. C. 
Walker bull-dozer approach were as ridiculous as the 50- 
percent-reduction order was drastic. One morning he selected 
from the morning mail an order from a Shaw-Walker dealer. 
Calling in a young man and handing him the order he said, 
“You are to be this sheet of paper for a few days. | want you 
to follow this order through the office and plant, until every 
last item on it has been shipped and billed. Make notes on 
exactly what happens to it all along the line. If copies of the 
order are made, follow each copy clear through until it is filed 
or mailed. If at any point information is taken off for some 
record, see exactly what use is made of that record.” 

It developed that six copies were being made of orders. 
All copies were eliminated, saving the cost of typing, but 
more importantly the cost of handling them. 

It developed, also, that certain information was being taken 
off of orders and typed on 3x5 index cards, which were then 
filed. The young man who was impersonating “a sheet of 
paper” found a large bank of 3x5 card cabinets filled with 
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these cards which nobody had ever consulted. Inquiry un- 
covered the fact that several years before certain information 
had been taken off of orders and typed on 3x5 cards for a 
special study that Mr. Walker had ordered. When the study 
was completed nobody had thought to stop the procedure. 

We can imagine the grim satisfaction with which this was 
pointed out to the Office Manager by Mr. Walker, as an 
example of the value of an occasional drastic overhauling of 
office methods and procedures! 

Perhaps the habit of periodically challenging anything and 
everything was the key to the company’s progress. In SYS- 
TEM his early partner, Arch Shaw, had enunciated the con- 
cept that a successful business is based on sound principles, 
which are translated into policies, which in turn are translated 
into methods. Methods should be changed as fast as better 
ones are discovered or can be developed. Policies should be 
changed from time to time, but only after very careful con- 
sideration. Principles should never be changed. 

To this philosophy Mr. Walker subscribed. “Business 
policies are not like ethical policies,” he once told an associate, 
“but must be flexible to make the most of opportunities that 
exist at any given time. Inflexible policies lead to failure, in 
men and in business.” 

This observation reflects the fact that he was shrewd and 
something of a schemer, as well as a master tactician. Being 
possessed of almost uncanny vision, he had the ability to see 
what was needed, often ahead of his competitors, and before 
businessmen knew they needed it. 


As AN EMPLOYER L. C. Walker was as dominating as he was 
humane, and as humane as he was dominating. 
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He didn’t want his people to agree with him, but neither 
did he like to have them disagree. One of his most successful 
branch managers relates that on the occasion of one of Mr. 
Walker's visits to the branch they disagreed about a certain 
company policy. 

“Who runs this company?” Mr. Walker demanded. 

“IT told him,” reports the branch manager, “that he knew 
damn well who ran the Shaw-Walker Company. If he wanted 
me to do the job his way, | would do it, but by all that was 
good and holy I would never agree with him on a policy 
which I strongly felt was wrong. 

“His piercing black eyes looked holes right through me. 
Sull angry, he said, “All right, do it your way. | won't forget. 
I want a full report on your progress at least every thirty 
days ... and you'd better be right!’ 

“Before the month was up I reported in writing. The next 
month my report was returned to me with his typical nore 
at the bottom: ‘Fine work. Keep it up. LCW’ 

“Our difference of opinion was never mentioned again.” 

With all his quirks, he seldom lost any of his competent 
people to other companies. They stayed with him year after 
year after year. On the other hand, he was almost apologetic 


about his tolerance. “My trouble is, | never fire anyone,” he 
once exclaimed. 


WHILE HE COULD BE hard as flint on policies, he had a very 
soft spot when it came to his responsibility to his people and 
their families. Since his death, story after story has come to 
light of how he helped this or that employee through some 
personal or financial crisis. Always with the admonition not 
to mention the matter to anyone. 
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He could be drastic when the welfare of the business was 
at stake, for that meant the protection of its people as well. 

One of the company’s long-service executives tells of the 
time he submitted the annual bonus list to Mr. Walker for 
his approval, along with the profit estimate for the year and 
the bank balances. At that time the company paid modest 
salaries and filled out the income of its executives with a 
fairly substantial yearly bonus. 

Mr. Walker studied the profit estimate and bank balances. 
“Cut all the bonuses in half,” he directed. 

“But Mr. Walker — they all count on their bonuses to —” 

“Cut them in half,” repeated Mr. Walker. “We've got to 
protect the business, or none of their jobs will be any good.” 

On more than one occasion he expressed the conviction 
that what employees want most is steady employment. “More 
important to a man and his family than higher wage rates 
with frequent layoffs,” he would say. 

It was his proud boast that nobody from Shaw-Walker 
was ever on relief. He believed firmly that it was the obli- 
gation of every business enterprise to take care of its own 
people, not throw that responsibility on the community or 
the nation. 

He always drew a modest salary from the business, de- 
pending on his share of the earnings of the business to provide 
his income and build an estate. His financial philosophy 
boiled down to: Money is only good to grease your way 
through life, and to be used for the benefit of mankind. 
There was nothing of the miser in L. C. Walker. 

He was both a thinker and a doer, with the courage of 
absolute self-confidence. At the same time he possessed a 
saving sense of caution. If a business associate came to him 
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with a plan that appealed to his quick mind as good, he was 
likely to say, “Try it out on the dog first.” 

It was a favorite trick to lead his associates into making 
decisions, which he often opposed at first, to test their con- 
fidence in their own judgment. 

In addition to being a near-genius as a manufacturer, he 
was a first-rate financial man. He worked out the company’s 
accounting system himself. “He was the fastest man with 
figures | have ever known,” says his son. “As far back as 
I can remember he had a pencil or two in his vest pocket, 
and at the drop of a hat he would pull out a pencil and start 
making calculations — so fast that I have never known anyone 
who could match him.” 

At the same time, Mr. Walker had no patience with figures 
for figures’ sake. He was as frugal with figures as with words. 
In reporting to the small group who owned stock in the com- 
pany, for a time he sent the annual report of the business 
on a penny postcard! 


As HE ADVANCED in years he realized that he would have to 
provide for the future management of the company. So he 
made his son, Shaw Walker, President, and became Chairman 
of the Board himself. 

Though he had been grooming his son for the responsibil- 
ity for years, and unquestionably had great confidence in 
him, it was exceedingly difficult for him to hand over the 
reins. He was so used to providing the imagination and the 
leadership, and making all the major decisions, that it irked 
him to have anyone embark on any undertaking without first 
getting his blessing — which might not have been easy to do 
by this time. 
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The following formal note, written to his son in 1958 when 
he learned that the young man had ventured to have a new 
line of office chairs designed, was as characteristically blunt 


as it must have been disconcerting: 


Dear Shaw: 


Regarding your new line of chairs: 


1. 


ay 


Where did you get authority to embark this Com- 
pany on a new line? 


Where did you get authority to spend this amount 
of money on samples? 


I do not want a single piece shipped out of this plant 
without my approval. 

After one week’s display, | want all samples removed 
to the sample room for further inspection and study. 


I trust that this method will never be repeated. 


Very truly yours, 
L. C. Waker 


Chairman 


The fact is, he would have been far more irked, had not 
the President of his own selection and training gone ahead 
with new lines of products. It was just that, understandably, 
it was painful for an aging man who had always done the 


initiating to see someone else taking over. 
Ultimately the matter was satisfactorily adjusted, but for 
once the top man had to do the adjusting. 


ON THE SELLING END of the business, Mr. Walker always 
took special pride in the independent Shaw-Walker dealers. 
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He was, of course, proud of his own experienced and aggres- 
sive branch sales organization. But this organization was of 
his own creation, and on the company’s payroll. The dealers 
were different; they didn’t have to sell his merchandise if 
they didn’t choose to do so. Hence their loyalty meant a 
great deal to him, and he was always keenly interested in 
them and deeply concerned for their success. 

“At heart Mr. Walker was always a ‘dealer man,’” a 
Shaw-Walker branch manager observed on one occasion. In- 
stead of appearing to be jealous over this situation he seemed 
happy about it. “To have him keenly interested in the deal- 
ers,” he said, “helps to keep all of us in the company’s sales 
organization on our toes, and makes us more successful.” 

Mr. Walker's respect for them won the dealers’ respect for 
him. A few months after his death, in appreciation for what 
he had meant to them, the Shaw-Walker dealers, under the 
leadership of James A. Head, Birmingham, Alabama, raised 
a fund to present the company with a handsome bronze 
plaque bearing a gracious tribute to L. C. Walker. 


THROUGH HIS BUSINESS LIFE of three-quarters of a century, 
L. C. Walker was a pioneer in the field of office systems and 
furniture. Today the business he built has 21 acres of manu- 
facturing facilities and employs 1600 men and women. 

It manufactures and sells “everything for the office except 
machines.” Specifically, it offers a complete line of filing 
equipment; office furniture — desks, tables, chairs; record pro- 
tection equipment; systems for all types of businesses; payroll 
systems and supplies; loose-leaf equipment; accounting sys- 
tems. In all some 5,000 items. 

It operates a comprehensive distribution system for all of 
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these lines through company-owned sales offices and ware- 
houses in 27 cities and a nation-wide organization of more 
than 500 accredited Shaw-Walker dealers. 

This, then, is the business which, after its earliest years, 
owes its growth to the leadership, the faith, the personal 
vision, creative imagination and drive of L. C. Walker. 
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L. C. Walker — Private Citizen 


Goopb CrrizENsHIP seemed to come natural to L. C. Walker; 
it was as unconscious as breathing. To him it started with 
Muskegon and extended to the nation and beyond, for there 
was nothing parochial about his view of a man’s obligations 
to the world in which he lives. However, being a practical 
man, the practice of responsible citizenship began right at his 
own doorstep. 

It is hard to decide where to start to picture what he meant 
to his adopted city as a private citizen. Perhaps the key to 
his many contributions was that he respected Muskegon. It 
is as though he said to himself, “Muskegon is an industrial 
city. Very well, let us make it the soundest and most livable 
industrial city in our state — or our country.” To him, any- 
thing that would contribute to that end was not only worth 
doing, but worth whatever the cost. 

In the matter of public service L. C. Walker never sought 
an office; but the soundness and practicality of his ideas on 
community needs, problems and potentials resulted in various 
offices seeking him. 

In 1922 the President of the Greater Muskegon Chamber 
of Commerce resigned because he was going to have to spend 
much of his time away from the city. Mr. Walker was a 
member of the Chamber’s Board of Directors, and his name 
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was suggested as successor. He demurred; he was not inter- 
ested in holding office. 

The City of Muskegon, as well as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was facing a crisis at the time, and he was pressured 
to take the presidency. Reluctantly he agreed. 

The next day he and the Secretary-Manager of the Cham- 
ber met in Mr. Walker’s office to discuss the community’s 
principal needs and shortcomings. It was typical of him not 
to start by taking “pecks” at the city’s problems, but to start 
planning a sound foundation on which to build. 

With thoughtful analysis and rare vision, within a fort- 
night the two men had worked out a fifteen-point program 
which became the unwritten constitution and chart-for-prog- 
ress which served the Chamber for the next thirty years. 


ONe oF THE ITEMS on the program will serve to illustrate 
both the practicality of Mr. Walker’s approach and his far- 
sightedness. It was a plan for providing the community with 
parks and playgrounds. At that time Muskegon, although 
nearly surrounded by water —Lake Michigan, Muskegon 
Lake, Lake Harbor and the Muskegon River — had practi- 
cally no publicly owned accessible waterfront. An Outer 
Parks and an Inner Parks System were planned, the former 
to be broad stretches of beaches and dunes, the latter to be 
school playgrounds for children. 

The first venture was an ambitious project, a Muskegon 
Stare Park, comprising 1250 acres. Mr. Walker devised a 
program under which a group of local manufacturers and 
merchants pledged up to $2,000 each, and gave their notes 
to purchase the land. The signers were promised that they 
would be bailed out by having the adjoining communities, 
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the County and the State, make good the amounts advanced, 
through appropriations in their next annual budgets. None 
of the signers was ever asked to pay. 

This initial park was later supplemented by the develop- 
ment of Pere Marquette Park and War Memorial Park, to 
mention two of the major units in the park system. 

Twenty years later, during World War II, due to the war 
boom people were pouring into Muskegon to work in the 
factories. Noting the rapid disappearance of vacant lots and 
suburban meadows as places for outdoor recreation, Mr. 
Walker called together a group of some thirty local indus- 
trialists and outlined the need for a comprehensive public 
recreation program, with a plan of action which, as usual with 
him, was urgent, practical and farsighted. 

“We need playfields,” he said. “By playfields I do not mean 
children’s playgrounds, but tracts of from twelve to twenty 
acres, divided into hardball and softball fields, tennis courts, 
horse-shoe courts, and other facilities for recreation. In short, 
fields where every member of the family can enjoy himself 
or herself, regardless of age. Industry should build these 
fields, not for its employees alone, but as public playfields, 
owned and operated by the municipality. 

“We have no adequate City recreational budgets for this 
purpose now,” he continued. “Hence I propose that we assist 
the City to operate the fields for the first five years of their 
existence, or until public acceptance has increased to a point 
that the City can provide for them out of taxes.” 

This bold and forward-looking program was carried 
through. (Later Mr. Walker was to provide an indoor recre- 
ational facility in the form of the L. C. Walker Sports Arena, 
located in downtown Muskegon.) 
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Years earlier, he had proposed — and succeeded in carrying 
through—a unique project in connection with the high school. 
His plan had been to close off certain of the city’s streets 
adjacent to the high school to form a compound. This was 
done and it came to be known as The Campus, from its re- 
semblance to the conventional prep school or college campus. 
Few high schools in the country can boast such a setting. 

He was always of the community, in the broadest sense 
of participation in the activities of his fellow citizens. He was 
a member of the First Congregational Church, the Masonic 
Order and Knights Templar, and the Muskegon Elks Lodge, 
from which latter organization he received the “Outstanding 
Citizen Award” in 1960. 


Bur private cirizeN Warker did not confine his interests 
and energies to pro bono publico enterprises. 

In 1924 Muskegon had two second-mortgage companies, 
both of them perilously close to the edge, due to insufficient 
capital. It was suggested to Mr. Walker that a building and 
loan association be formed to finance home building out of 
the savings of the citizenry. He explored the idea with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. Then he called together a group of 
leading businessmen and, with his usual powers of persuasion, 
sold the idea of a Federal Savings & Loan Association. He 
was its President for 25 years. 

Another illustration of his citizenship vision: December 7, 
1941, “the day of infamy,” had come and gone. The country 
was at war. The 1941 Muskegon Community Chest financing 
program had been a failure — only $87,000 had been raised. 

The Chamber of Commerce was asked to assist in a re- 
organization, and Mr. Walker was turned to for leadership. 
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A combination War Chest and Community Chest was sug- 
gested. At first he declined, but later said: “What we need 
is a War, Community Progress, and Charity Fund. We must 
raise a lot of money for capital outlay for worthy community 
projects, and we'd better siphon it out of local industry’s 
profits, rather than sending up to 95 percent of them to 
Washington as taxes.” 

He called on the heads of some forty local industries and 
sold them on the program. In 1942 Muskegon raised $425,- 
000; in 1943, $440,000. After the war a Muskegon Progress 
& Development Fund, Inc. was created to carry on this com- 
munity responsibility. 

In raising funds for community purposes Mr. Walker had 
a practical credo: “Sell your proposal to those who have 
ample means, corporate or individual; but provide an oppor- 
tunity for those to give who have lesser means, and whose 
family situations you do not know.” 


THERE IS Nor SPACE to more than mention some of the insti- 
tutions and citizenship activities and causes L. C. Walker 
undertook, seemingly always with success, and to the benefit 
of the community. 

He served on the Muskegon School Board from 1917 to 1927. 

He served as President of the Hackley Union Bank from 
1932 to 1955. 

He headed the Hackley Library and Art Gallery from 
1917 to 1927. 

He was Chairman and Trustee of the Muskegon Progress 
& Development Fund from 1946 to 1963. 

He originated and headed a Farm-to-Prosper Program in 
Muskegon in 1948. 
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He was one of the organizers of the Muskegon Y.M.C.A. 
in 1916, and served on its Board of Trustees from 1927 until 
his death. 

In addition to filling these offices, he served at various 
times as Chairman of the Red Cross Drive, the Liberty Loan 
Drive, the State Finnish Relief Movement under Herbert 
Hoover, the Hackley Hospital Drive, the Muskegon War 
Chest Drive. 

While these activities are cataloged in a few sentences, with 
their organizing activities, their endless committee meetings, 
their inevitable discouragements — and their ultimate successes 
—they represented much time-and-energy-consuming think- 
ing and planning, in dedicated service to the community. As 
practiced by L. C. Walker, they were citizenship at its best. 

He was proud of his community, and his community was 
proud of him. He was often referred to as “Muskegon’s 
first citizen.” 

Mr. Walker had a definite sense of corporate as well as 
personal citizenship. As mentioned on an earlier page, during 
the depression of the 1930’s he let the Muskegon Relief 
Board know that Shaw-Walker would take care of any of its 
employees who were in need of aid. No employee of the 
company ever had to apply for Government relief. 

This reflected his strong feeling that an employer, as a 
corporate citizen, had a definite responsibility to aid worthy 
employees when in trouble. “Unquestionably he took con- 
siderable satisfaction in handling the depression problems in 
this characteristically personal and confidential fashion,” says 
one of his long-time business associates. 

His citizenship did not stop at the boundaries of his own 
community. During World War I he voluntarily turned the 
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Shaw-Walker plant over largely to war production, and him- 
self went to Washington on a dollar-a-year basis to serve 
as Vice-Chairman of the Shipping Board. Again, during 
World War IL the plant was devoted to war production. 


Whuar sHALL BE saip of L. C. Walker’s many benefactions? 
If he were still living he would probably answer, “Say noth- 
ing.’ And in a sense he would be right, for the ones that 
were tangible would speak for themselves. 

This was true of the handsome Margaret Walker Memorial 
Chapel, which was added as a wing to the Walker family’s 
church in Muskegon in 1950 as a memorial to Mrs. Walker. 

It was true of the Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Walker Print Col- 
lection, which was given to the Hackley Art Gallery. This 
collection of 275 prints includes representative works of 
Rembrandt, Wan Dyke, Goya, van Ostade and Zorn. So 
important is the collection that it has been loaned for exhibit 
to art galleries in many parts of the country. 

It was true, also, of the magnificent L. C. Walker Sports 
Arena, representing a contribution of nearly $2,000,000, al- 
ready referred to, which he gave the City of Muskegon near 
the close of his life. Asked what had motivated him to make 
such a gift, his reply was: “I am not motivated by any great 
humanitarian impulse. But I definitely see the need for such 
a facility in our community, and what it might do to foster 
good entertainment, good sportsmanship, and cultural advan- 
tages which the community can’t otherwise enjoy. In making 
a survey of the possibilities, I came to the conclusion that if 
I didn’t do it, who would?” 

Thus spoke Private Citizen Walker, sensitive to the needs 
of his fellow citizens and conscious of his own responsibility 
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to his home community. He had made his money in Mus- 
kegon so, characteristically, he shared it with his fellow citi- 
zens, not as charity but with a facility for their recreation, 
entertainment and culture. 

His generosity spilled over into North Muskegon, where 
his home was located. Here he purchased a four-acre tract, 
commanding a sweeping view of Muskegon Lake. Several 
homes were removed to other locations. The park, a gift to 
the City of North Muskegon, also provided a site for the 
community’s present, attractive City Hall. 

A handsome return, all this, on the $2,500 Bonus Fund 
which Muskegon had invested in the infant Shaw-Walker 
business back in 1899! 


BeuwIND THE FACADE of these tangible evidences of L. C. 
Walker’s seemingly instinctive generosity-of-spirit were count- 
less unsuspected financial “‘lifts’’ he gave to families in trouble, 
always with the admonition that they say nothing about it. 

He also financed many young people through the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, that they might realize their potentials 
and return the cost of their education, not to him but in 
worthy service to their fellows. 

On a sull longer-range basis he contributed from time to 
ume to various private schools for boys, on the theory that 
these educational institutions should be assisted in training 
boys who had the intelligence and background to take advan- 
tage of unusual opportunities for leadership later in life. 

Characteristically, to avoid the appearance of charity, he 
and Mrs. Walker created the L. C. and Margaret Walker 
Foundation, which has aided many worthy causes, and which 
will continue to do so for many years in the future. 
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Commenting on his generosity, a member of his family 
observes, “Father always wanted to give away a considerable 
portion of his income and his capital. He didn’t indulge in 
generosity because of the credit he might get from it. Rather, 
he felt he owed it to his community, his country, and his 
fellow men because they had contributed so much to his 
progress and success.” 

The Oxford Dictionary defines a benefactor as “One who 
renders aid or kindly service to others; a friendly helper; one 
who advances the interests of a cause or institution; a patron; 
one who makes a bequest or an endowment.” L. C. Walker 
qualified as a benefactor under all of these definitions. 


As INTIMATED in the opening paragraphs of this chapter of 
Mr. Walker’s life, his citizenship interest and contributions 
did not stop at the boundaries of the City of Muskegon or 
the State of Michigan. His horizon and his interests were 
broad, and the welfare of his country was always on his 
mind and in his heart. 

As was to be expected in a man of strong convictions and 
a restlessly creative imagination, some of his attacks on the 
problems of his time were highly individual. 

Perhaps the most unusual of his projects as a private citi- 
zen, which only a few people knew about, was a nonprofit 
corporation called Author’s Fund, Incorporated, which he 
founded in 1943. 

The purpose of this organization was to assist authors of 
books of what he regarded as sound — hence conservative — 
character which he thought ought to be published and given 
the widest possible circulation, though they lacked the popu- 
lar appeal to make them financially successful. 
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To this Author’s Fund he made a very substantial contri- 
bution himself, and induced twenty other men of means to 
contribute from $2,500 to $5,000 apiece. 

An advisory committee was formed which held frequent 
meetings to allot sums of money to authors for living ex- 
penses while they finished their books, or to underwrite books 
deemed worthy of publication by paying for the distribution 
of copies to public libraries, in order to make their authors’ 
thoughts and arguments broadly available. 

One man associated with Mr. Walker in this enterprise 
reports that the book-publishing fraternity tried to discourage 
Mr. Walker from embarking on the project. “You can’t 
shove a book down people’s throats,” they argued. But he 
was determined to go ahead with the undertaking. 

In the end the book publishers were proved right, and the 
day came when the Author’s Fund, Incorporated, was reluc- 
tantly liquidated. 

The experience illuminates the wisdom which, fortunately, 
tempered Mr. Walker’s dynamic drive and self-assurance. If 
he had faith in an idea he would press it persistently and 
stubbornly —up to a point. “Bur,” testifies a man who 
worked with him closely for forty years, “while his enthusi- 
asm and his drive were powerful, once a plan or program 
was proved impractical or unprofitable, he didn’t hesitate to 
drop it — cold.” 

If he could be said to have a philosophy with respect to 
“signing off” on a venture which failed to “come off,” it 
was perhaps a combination of Cyrus Curtis’ “Yesterday ended 
last night” and Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Tomorrow is a 
new day; begin it well and serenely, and with too high a 
spirit to be cumbered with your old nonsense.” 
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IN pouirics crrizeN Wacker was a Republican — first, last 
and always. He was dedicated to the philosophy of the in- 
tegrity, dignity and freedom of the individual, and he took 
no stock in Government interference or coddling, or “buying 
the voters with their own money.” This either on a national 
scale, or locally. 

On one occasion he was chairman of a drive for an addition 
to the Hackley Hospital in Muskegon. A liberal contribution 
was available from the Government but, characteristically, 
Mr. Walker refused to ask for it. “The community should 
provide for — and manage — its own affairs,” he insisted. That 
the hospital may have subsequently accepted a Government 
contribution was not his responsibility. 

Over the years he was ever alert to national and interna- 
tional problems. Usually he had quite definite ideas on how 
they should be handled. There was nothing fuzzy about his 
thinking on any problem. To quote one of his friends, “He 
had a black-and-white mind.” 

It was the breadth and soundness of his thinking, and his 
familiarity with national and international problems that led 
Herbert Hoover to turn to him for help and counsel, both 
during his term of office as President and afterward. There 
was between the two men a strong bond of respect and con- 
fidence, as well as friendship. 

In 1952 Mr. Walker visited the office of a publishing firm 
in New York with the completed manuscript of a book of 
his own conception and compiling. 

He had developed a concern over the nation’s foreign 
policy. Characteristically direct in action, with his confidence 
in Herbert Hoover's judgment he had methodically read Mr. 
Hoover's addresses and statements over a decade, searching 
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for the answers to what he regarded as “key questions” 
relating to the country’s foreign policy. 

“Will you publish this as a little book?” he asked the pub- 
lisher. “Vll pay for it. You can offer it to the book trade, 
but not many copies will be sold. But we'll send copies to a 
list of influential people, and to the country’s leading public 
libraries where it will be available for reference.” 

That was the genesis of an ingeniously organized book of 
102 pages bearing the title, 40 Key Questions About Our 
Foreign Policy, with the subhead, “Answered by Herbert 
Hoover in Important Addresses and Statements Delivered 
Between 1941 and 1952.” 

Of this book some 7,000 copies were published in hard 
covers. Of these, according to the publisher’s records, less 
than 700 copies were sold through trade channels. The rest 
were sent, gratis, to influential people and to public libraries 
and college libraries. 

When this edition was exhausted, the book was published 
in a paperback edition, of which 25,000 were provided by 
Mr. Walker and sent to various mailing lists, with a substan- 
tial number of copies going to the Hoover Institute on War, 
Revolution and Peace at Stanford University. 

Ir was a labor of love, representing a great many hours of 
thought, planning and research. But it gave him great satis- 
faction. As one of Mr. Walker’s oldest friends has expressed 
it, “He was always trying to do things that would help the 
country’s best minds.” 

He subscribed wholeheartedly to Herbert Hoover’s tribute 
to the Uncommon Man, as “the man who makes the wheels 
go around.” 

To sum up this wholly inadequate appraisal of L. C. Wal- 
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ker as a private citizen, he exemplified a spirit and set a 
standard of generosity of time and money, interest in public 
affairs, willingness to undertake thankless jobs, and dedication 
to community and country, that might well serve as a pattern 
for all of us! 
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L. C. Walker — Personality 


ANYONE WHO SETS HIS HAND to writing an Appreciation of 
L. C. Walker discovers promptly that he is dealing with a 
man of contradictory nature, and yet contradictory in a con- 
sistent sort of way, if such a paradox is possible. In his case 
it seems to be, for he was both. Which is what made him 
so interesting as a man. 

The late Thomas J. Watson once described Mr. Walker 
as “One of the most purposeful men I know.” Behind that 
purposefulness is a story of a fight such as few men have 
had to wage against the spectre of ill health. 

We cannot know the measure of a man until we know, not 
merely what he accomplished during his life, but also against 
what odds. In this respect L. C. Walker's life can be an 
inspiration to all of us. For, from the time he was a student 
in college, he was handicapped by ill health. 

In 1912 his family physician ordered him to go to Denver, 
Colorado. There a chest examination confirmed the suspicion 
that his trouble was tuberculosis. He was told that he had 
six months to live at most, and that he should arrange his 
affairs accordingly. 

Being optimistic by nature and a fighter by instinct, and 
there being so many things he simply /ad to accomplish be- 
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fore departing this life, L. C. Walker would have no truck 
with such a dire prediction. Characteristically, he set out to 
make a business of taking care of his health. And this he 
continued to do until the day of his death, in his 88th year, 
on October 5, 1963. 

As one of his long-time friends expressed it, “He respected 
his body and treated it as the wonderfully fine mechanism 
the human body is.” 

Just what that involved is a story in itself. As a result of 
his tuberculosis he developed very serious bronchial trouble 
— which was to plague him all his life. At one stage his doc- 
tors feared that he had cancer of his vocal cords. He was 
warned that he must not talk, not even in a whisper, for at 
least a year. 

With such a handicap, many men would assume that they 
could not carry on in business or lead a normal life. But not 
L. C. Walker. He merely adjusted to this handicap, matter- 
of-factly and methodically, going about the routine of living 
and the conduct of his business equipped with a pad and 
pencil. Whenever anyone spoke to him, or asked him a 
question, he wrote his comment or answer on the pad. Mem- 
bers of his family testify that they never heard a word from 
their father for nearly two years. 

The problem of attracting a person’s attention was par- 
ticularly difficult to a man confined to expressing himself 
with a pad and pencil. This problem he resolved ingeniously: 
he whistled at the person! 

As a result of his bronchial weakness he was plagued with 
colds all his life. Because of the possible serious consequences 
of a cold, he would go right to bed at the first sign of a 
cough or sniffle. His family doctor states that he made 
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more house calls on Mr. Walker than on any patient in his 
entire practice. 

But being laid up with a cold was never permitted to inter- 
fere with the carry-on of his business or his community 
responsibilities. Callers frequently reported finding him sit- 
ting up in bed in his bathrobe, the bed strewn with sheets 
of business figures, or notes about plans or projects he was 
formulating. 

The “wonderfully fine mechanism” was being properly 
taken care of — but it was functioning! 

As a result of his many illnesses, and with a growing 
family to support and a growing business to run, to conserve 
his energy he developed deliberateness in all his motions. He 
seemed to saunter rather than walk. He never appeared to 
be pressed for time though underneath he was always a man 
ina hurry. 

It became a habit with him, also, to think carefully before 
he acted, lest he squander his energy on profitless projects, 
or have to do things over. All of which probably helps to 
explain why he fooled his Colorado doctor by half a century! 

Someone has written, “In times of discouragement men 
of character and stamina never falter. They may have to 
bide their time, but it never occurs to them to give up.” 
Certainly the man we are discussing never did! 


L. C. Watker’s MIND was a good instrument, penetrating, 
incisive, orderly. And he thoroughly enjoyed using it. 
Early in 1929, before the Great Depression loomed, he 
decided to write a book which would crystallize his ideas on 
the place of the office in the daily operation of a business. 
As the author of this modest brochure, I have no desire to 
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inject myself into its text. But it happens that this was an 
experience Mr. Walker and I went through together, and it 
will be more simply told if I relate it just as it happened. 

At lunch one day in the Cloud Club, atop the Chrysler 
Building in New York, in which Shaw-Walker’s New York 
Showroom is located, Mr. Walker asked me if | would help 
him “author” a little book, to be titled The Office and To- 
morrow's Business. 

I agreed readily, for working with L. C. Walker was al- 
ways an enjoyable experience, albeit one which was likely 
to put one on one’s mettle. 

Ir soon developed that this was to be no ghost-written 
book. Mr. Walker would come on to New York for a 
week or more. We would lunch together in the Cloud Club 
and exchange ideas. Then he would retreat to the Metropoli- 
tan Club for a day or two, and reappear with a sheaf of 
neatly written notes which, together, we would curn into 
copy for the book. 

He was fun to spark ideas with, for his quick mind grasped 
the drift of your thoughts before you were finished express- 
ing them. “That’s quite an idea,” he would exclaim, and his 
black eyes would sparkle. 

Never have I known a man without professional experience 
in writing who could express ideas so clearly, tersely and 
convincingly. He would cut through to the meat of an idea 
and compress it into a short paragraph, indeed sometimes 
only a sentence or two. 

“Shouldn’t there be a chapter on the business conference?” 
I asked at one of our luncheon conferences. 

He looked dubious for a minute and I could tell that he 
was less than enthusiastic about business conferences. 
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“If a conference must be held,” he said finally, “it should 
be kept clearly in mind that it is a device for considering and 
adopting policies, never for carrying them out. What Amer- 
ican business needs is more clearance and less conference.” 

“That about says it,” I observed. 

“Well, then that chapter is finished,” he announced. 

Which explains why Chapter XV of the book consists of 
just five lines, totaling 38 words! 

I suspect that his ability to compress his ideas dated from 
the long period when he had to write whatever he wanted 
to say on little pieces of paper. 

(Parenthetically, since his death an associate of many years 
paid him this tribute: “One of his notable qualities was his 
wonderful ability to express himself — both orally and in writ- 
ing. With the greatest economy of words he communicated 
his pleasure — or displeasure — and all degrees of each. Tired 
words and trite phrases were notable for their absence, hav- 
ing been replaced with picturesque action words, which 
were always precisely applied.”) 

The book we were working on was to be published by 
The Century Company. When the manuscript was turned 
over for publication, the cover and title page bore the name 
L. C. Walker. The publisher remonstrated that it should be 
signed with his full name, Louis Carlisle Walker, followed 
by any degrees he might have acquired. Mr. Walker would 
have none of this. “I’m neither a scholar nor a writer. I’m 
a businessman and my business name is L. C. Walker. That's 
the way I'll be billed,” he stated with finality. 


Turee or THE CHAPTERS in The Office and Tomorrows 
Business were prophetic of the oncoming depression. These 
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chapters were devoted to “A Program for Slack Times.” 
Their theme was that the enforced leisure of unemployment 
should be equitably “distributed.” 

As the depression began to deepen he asked me to work 
with him on a second book, which he proposed to call Dis- 
tributed Leisure. The very title of this second book demon- 
strates another facet of his fine mind: he thought, not simply 
in ideas but in concepts, usually basic in character and always 
crystal clear. Furthermore, what he had to say on any 
subject was likely to be original in approach, significant in 
character, carefully thought out, and neatly wrapped in a 
concept-package. 

While working on this second book, Mr. Walker would 
sometimes bury himself in the Reference Department of the 
New York Public Library for a day or two. Here he 
would delve into the writings of the educator and economist, 
Francis Amasa Walker (no relative), or the efficiency engi- 
neer, Frederick Winslow Taylor, in search for a foundation 
for his “distributed leisure” concept. Emerging with the 
inevitable sheets of meticulous notes, he would mull over 
them until he had developed a clean-cut thesis. These notes 
he would turn over to me. Then he would start off on a new 
idea-trail. There was no telling what thought-path he would 
open up, or where it would lead. 


THE FINISHED Book, which was published in 1931, was made 
up of thirty-five short chapters, with such intriguing titles 
as “Common Sense or Soup Kitchens,” “Hand-Made Ideas,” 
“The Arithmetic of Indirect Labor,” “Packaged Leisure.” 

The opening paragraphs of Distributed Leisure established 
its thesis and will serve to sample its style: 
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Our modern industrial machine can deliver two prod- 
ucts — goods and leisure. Up until recently it has given 
us the former and promised us the latter. 

Relying on our acquisitiveness and our love of comfort 
and of home, it has delivered an ever-rising standard of 
living, in the form of goods, to millions of families in 
the hope that its other product — undeveloped and almost 
untried — would be forgotten. 

The machine has grown by leaps and bounds, ignoring 
saturation, gratification of desire, the possibility of upset 
to its plans, reasonableness in the promotion of its prod- 
ucts, and the growing demand it maintain consumption. 
Its success in grinding out goods following the war 
(with only a slight interruption in 1920-1) substituted 
recklessness for caution, world markets for domestic ones, 
huge expansion plans for normal growth, and a blind faith 
in a rosy future for the sound teachings of history. It 
failed to realize that mass production could be followed 
by mass unemployment, and it failed to prepare the 
market for its alternate product — leisure. 


The text went on to outline a program for meeting the 
problem of underemployment in considerable detail. 

Distributed Leisure was not a world-shaking book, but it 
was both timely and provocative. One reviewer said of it: 

The author traces the history of the industrial system 
from the days of the self-contained community to the 
Industrial Revolution that occurred in England in the lat- 
ter part of the Eighteenth Century. 

About 1900, he says, a second Industrial Revolution 
occurred in the United States as a consequence of the 
teachings of Francis Amasa Walker and Frederick Wins- 
low Taylor. These men demonstrated that there was no 
“iron law of wages.” Wages, they proved, were depend- 
ent on productivity. The electric motor, the internal- 
combustion engine, and cheap money were other factors. 
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From the new philosophy and inventions sprang a form 
of factory organization that is quite unlike anything 
known thirty years ago. Today it is not uncommon for 
a factory crew of five hundred to be controlled and 
directed by an office crew of a hundred. 

After pointing out some drawbacks to Mr. Walker’s plan 
for combating depressions with “distributed leisure,” this 
reviewer concluded: 

It seems that this plan has more to commend it than 
most other plans. It is less complicated and less burden- 
some, and involves no governmental snooping . . . His 
utopia appears to be realizable. 

One result of writing this book was that, a year later — 
in 1932 —when the mass unemployment of the Great De- 
pression caused the formation of a national Share-the-Work 
Movement, sponsored by the Federal Reserve Banking and 
Industrial Committees, Mr. Walker was invited to serve as 
Vice-Chairman, in which capacity he worked closely during 
the emergency with the Chairman, Mr. Walter C. Teagle, 
then President of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

While the book is now definitely dated, and has been long 
out of print, with what seems rare prescience Mr. Walker 
anticipated today's trend to leisure, brought about by a com- 
bination of automation and the shorter work week. 


L. C. Waker had an utterly characteristic approach to 
everything and everybody. His point of view on a person, 
a problem, or a situation was apt to be refreshing — or dis- 
concerting! But it was always interesting, and stimulating. 

He had a quiet sense of humor, and his friends will always 
remember his throaty chuckle and the twinkle in his eyes 
when he relished a story or an incident. 
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He possessed a full measure of pride and was superbly self- 
confident. Yet he often said, with a sort of practical humil- 
ity, “A man who is right fifty-one percent of the time is 
likely to be a success.” 

He was a natural leader, with vision, drive and personal 
magnetism that caused men to follow him. There was some- 
thing about him that made them want to believe in his ideas, 
plans and projects. Or else — occasionally — want to resist 
them, without knowing just how! 

He was sensitive to people and their problems. At the 
same time he was a shrewd student of human nature. He 
knew what made people “tick.” 

In his thinking and planning he was concrete and realistic, 
and he expected others to think as he did. 

If he didn’t agree with an associate’s plan for doing some- 
thing, he was usually specific. He would say, “Wouldn’t 
you be better off to do it this way?” Nearly always his was 
a good way. Speaking of “specific,” he pronounced it “pe- 
cific,” and somehow as he said it, “pecific” sounded right. 

All his life he was imperious. One of his daughters relates 
that one Saturday evening, in his last years, she and her 
father were sipping cocktails when he suddenly complained 
of feeling dizzy. 

The doctor was called immediately, while the worried 
daughter and the nurse tried to make him comfortable. 

“lve got to be all right in twenty minutes,” said Mr. 
Walker. 

“Why in twenty minutes?” asked the daughter. 

“Because that’s when the Perry Mason program comes on.” 

And he was! 
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L. C. Waker nap respect for his person and his environ- 
ment. He would have nothing to do with the cheap or 
shoddy, but sought always the finest, whether in food, rai- 
ment or the accoutrements of living. To him, living was not 
a mundane routine but something of a fine art. 

His tastes were Epicurean. He was very fond of comice 
pears, but only if they were ripe to a turn. At lunch one day 
he ordered a comice pear for dessert. Gently he squeezed the 
pear the waiter brought him. “Too hard,” he said, flashing 
a smile at the waiter. A second pear was brought. “Too soft,” 
he said, with the same engaging smile. The waiter brought 
a third pear. “Just right,” said Mr. Walker, beaming his 
appreciation. 

The waiter went out beaming himself, with no thought 
that he had served a fussy customer, but rather that it had 
been his privilege to serve a connoisseur of comice pears. 


Do you ask tr L. C. Walker was easy to live with and work 
with? Not always. At times he was temperamental and dis- 
concertingly contradictory. Also, he could be very demand- 
ing — sometimes unreasonably so. 

I suspect that his family and his business associates feared 
him just a little, as most men of strong character and domi- 
nating personality are feared, even while they are greatly 
respected, and loved as much as they will let themselves be. 

In preparation for the writing of this Appreciation, the 
author asked many of Mr. Walker’s friends and associates, 
and members of his family: “What, would you say, were his 
finest characteristics, and what the least admirable?” 

Naturally, their answers dealt with such homely qualities 
as honor, integrity, pride, loyalty, perseverance, generosity, 
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reasonableness, considerateness, patience, tact, tolerance. But 
so complex an individual as L. C. Walker did not fit neatly 
into the conventional definitions or judgments by which peo- 
ple are wont to characterize their contemporaries. 

In only three characteristics — patience, tolerance and tact 
—did there seem to be any reservation in the minds of those 
interviewed. And it soon became evident that even with 
respect to these qualities, they were seldom content to rest 
their appraisal on the commonly accepted meaning of the 
word or term. Or else they proceeded to offset their reserva- 
tion by a special interpretation of their own, usually quite 
unconsciously preceded by, “But on the other hand, he. . . 
or “But in other situations, he .. .” or some other “But. . .’” 
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Oftener than not the “But” more than counterbalanced the 
implied lack of a particular virtue. 
Talk with his business associates and you get comments 
such as these, with the but italicized by the author: 
“Fle was a proud man — but his pride was in his business, 
his employees, his products, his community.” 
“His eyes could spark fire when he was crossed or irritated 
— but they could twinkle with good humor minutes later.” . 
“He could be hard as flint — but you knew he was fair.” 
“When he tilted his head back and stuck his chin out, you 
knew the argument was over — but you also knew that very 
likely he was right.” 
“He could be damn demanding — but you were usually 
glad he had put you on a tough spot.” 
“He could dress you down unmercifully when he was an- 
gry or out of patience — but he never held a grudge.” 
“You had to agree with him 100% or you were wrong — f 
but he ‘came around’ if it turned out that you weren't.” ‘ 
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It remained for the man who was his legal adviser for a 
quarter of a century to sum up the every-day human relations 
of Mr. Walker, this time with a reverse “but”: “I have never 
worked with anyone who was so stimulating — but could be 
so exasperating!” 

Listen to this objective appraisal by one of his daughters: 
“T don’t think there were any flaws in Father's character. He 
respected you if you were doing your level best — but he 
was intolerant of you if you were not. He drove you — but 
you knew he was always there to back you up.” 

Applied either negatively or positively, the almost inevita- 
ble “but” revealed a man with fine attributes which made 
him the success he was, and at the same time reflected the 
father, the employer, the associate, the citizen, who some- 
times saw things only through his own spectacles, and who 
could be very, very stubborn. 


Hr Was UNPREDICTABLE in his demands and decisions. At 
times he would mull over a plan for weeks or months, until 
he was convinced of its wisdom or profitability. At other 
times he acted on impulse. 

During World War I, when he was Vice-Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, one morning he met on the street in Wash- 
ington a man who had once worked for Shaw-Walker on a 
special assignment. The man remarked that he had just fin- 
ished an assignment for the Navy Department and was now 
footloose. 

“How would you like to work for Shaw-Walker as Export 
Manager?” Mr. Walker asked. 

“That would be wonderful!” the man declared. He is still 
working for Shaw-Walker. “And I’ve never failed to re- 
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ceive a salary check in nearly half a century,” he boasted 
recently, proud of the success of the business in which he 
has invested his life. 

As for being “damn demanding,” one of his oldest sales- 
men relates what happened when, back in the early 1920's, 
Mr. Walker arrived at the conviction that selling files in small 
lots was too slow a way to build the business he wanted 
Shaw-Walker to be. 

“He sent for me one day and told me that we would have 
to go after substantial orders from big companies. ‘I hear,’ he 
said, ‘that General Motors is in the market for 150 filing 
cabinets. Go to Detroit right away — and stay there until you 
get the order? 

“I got the order —1 darn well had to get it.” 

In writing his Will, Mr. Walker’s lawyer told him that a 
certain thing he wanted to do couldn’t be done in a Will. 

“Well, damn ir,” said Mr. Walker, “fix it so it can be.” 

It didn’t bother L. C. Walker the least bit to put a man 
on a tough spot. “Men aren’t much good until they get a 
bit battered,” he once observed matter-of-factly. Having 
been battered by life himself, this was no academic theory. 


ON THe spiriruaL sipe, Mr. and Mrs. Walker joined the First 
Congregational Church in 1906, and were actively identified 
with it as long as they lived. 

Year after year Mr. Walker contributed liberally, not only 
to this church but to several other churches in Muskegon. 
For he believed deeply in the worth to the community of 
churches of all faiths. 

A pastor of the First Congregational Church who was 
very close to Mr. Walker over a period of thirty years, 
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writes: “He was not a deeply religious man in the conven- 
tional sense of the term. He was a man whose religious con- 
victions found practical expression in his relationship with his 
business and the highest development of people everywhere. 
He took his griefs with courage, understanding and sym- 
pathy, and his joys and successes with humility. If such a 
man as he has no place in what religion calls Heaven, I don’t 
think I want to go there.” 

A fellow church member testifies, “He was the kind of 
a Christian who was of the opinion that a man must help 
himself and not expect the Lord to take care of him. He was 
true to his convictions and principles, and he set a fine ex- 
ample to his fellow men.” 

He was frequently spoken of as an aristocrat. And he was, 
in the best sense of the term —a man of parts, a true gentle- 
man, partly old school, partly new. 


L. C. WALKER Was A MAN with a very wide circle of friends 
but comparatively few intimates. He seemed to maintain a 
certain reserve to protect himself against being unduly influ- 
enced by friendship. 

One of his closest associates testifies, “He played pretty 
close to his chest. He had to like and respect a person greatly 
or he didn’t share confidences with him. He was not easy 
to know well.” 

It is significant that over the years nearly all of his friends 
and associates called him “Mr. Walker.” In spite of a very 
close relationship, more than thirty years elapsed before the 
author had the temerity to call him “L.C.” 

A very few of his most intimate friends called him “Van.” 
That name harked back to his college days. His classmates 
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dubbed him “Van” because he was always impeccably dressed 
and reminded them of a smartly turned out character appear- 
ing in the advertising of a currently popular smoke, the 
Van Bibber cigar. 

No Appreciation of L. C. Walker would be complete with- 
out special mention of the vital part played by Mrs. Walker 
in his successful career. A woman of strong character, she 
was his anchor to windward and a great stabilizing force in 
his life. During all the me he was building the business, 
and necessarily spending a great deal of time away from 
home, she was backing him up, raising a family, conserving 
his strength, and providing a gracious home for him. He was 
not an easy man to live with, but she was always tremen- 
dously loyal to him. He used to tell the children: “Your 
mother is a wonderful woman; otherwise she could never 
have lived with me.” 


AskED WHAT HE THOUGHT L. C. Walker would be most re- 
membered for, a fellow citizen of Muskegon who associated 
with him intimately over a long period of years, after con- 
siderable thought listed these six qualities: 


For his many and generous benefactions; 
For his iron-clad integrity; 
For his exceptionally sound judgment; 


For his strong prejudices (being human), which embit- 
tered him toward certain persons and institutions; 


For his amazing courage, 


For his great loyalty to people, particularly the people 
who helped him build his business. 


How many of us would score five pluses out of six on 
such a character test? 
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There you have L. C. Walker, a man who, starting with 
modest endowments and without capital, and working prac- 
tically all his life against chronic physical ailments that would 
have made an invalid of a less determined soul: raised a fine 
family, built a substantial and prosperous business of national 
scope, rendered valuable personal service to his country in 
times of national emergency, contributed generously of his 
means and his time and energy to the welfare of his home 
community, discharged his obligations to his fellow men in 
full measure and with great good-will... A man motivated 
through all his years by a deep faith in the dignity of the 
individual, and a strong sense of the worthiness of life. 

All who knew him well will miss L. C. Walker — always. 
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